>* turned him down. This is all printed in 
Q the Commission evidence. “I want to tell 
the truth,” Ruby said at one point, “and 
® I can’t tell it here. . . . Gentlemen, un- 
less you get me to Washington, you can't 
£ get a fair shake out of me.” He added: 
^ “My life is in danger here.” When Con- 
gressman Ford asked, somewhat redun- 
dantly, if there were things he would 
reveal in Washington that he wouldn’t re- 
veal in Dallas, Ruby told him that there 
were. And as the hearing closed, he 
made one last desperate plea to Chief 
Justice Warren to get him out of Dallas. 
“You are the only one who can save me,” 
he told Warren. “But by delaying min- 
utes, you lose the chance.” Ruby said he 
was anxious to tell the truth about “why 
my act was committed, but it can’t be 
said here.” At that point Earl Warren, 
instead of reassuring Ruby and trying to 
find out what he knew, actually told him 
that he had good reason to fear for his 
safety if he talked too much. These arc 
Warren’s exact words, from the Commis- 
sion records: “I think I might have some 
reluctance if I was in your position, yes; 

I think I would. I think I would figure it 
out very carefully as to whether it would 
endanger me or not.” Here is the Chief 
Justice of the United States questioning 
the one surviving principal, and in effect 
warning him not to tell everything he 
knows. It certainly was, to put it as 
innocently as possible, an incurious 
approach. 

PLAYBOY: Couldn't Ruby have blurted out 
whatever he knew to Warren, and on the 
strength of that demanded some kind of 
political asylum? Didn’t he actually jeop- 
ardize himself more by making only cryp- 
tic remarks that might be disregarded? 
LANE: I think he handled things quite 
well from the standpoint of his own in- 
terest. If he was involved in a plot and 
he told the whole story, his statement 
would be tantamount to a confession of 
murder with malice. After a new trial, 
his “asylum” would be a cemetery. Ruby’s 
cryptic remarks may have been intended 
as a reminder that he still might talk 
if arrangements for his release were 
not fulfilled. All of this, of course, is 
based on the presumption that Ruby 
may have been part of a conspiracy to 
kill Oswald. 

PLAYBOY: Why didn’t the Commission 
take Ruby to Washington? 

LANE: The Chief Justice said that a trip 
with Ruby would attract “public atten- 
tion” and require the presence on the 
plane of additional security guards. 
When Ruby continued to make the re- 
quest, Warren snapped: “No, it could 
not be done. It could not be done. There 
are a good many things involved in that, 
Mr. Ruby.” So Ruby never got to Wash- 
ington. That was the only interview the 
Commissioners ever had with him, and 
62 he was never allowed to reveal whatever 


it was he felt he could not reveal in the 
Dallas jail. 

PLAYBOY: Well, what information did 
come out of the Dallas hearing? 

LANE: Ruby testified for about three 
hours, but he was asked very few ques- 
tions, and most of his statements were 
volunteered. The Commission’s most 
fantastic omission was that Ruby was 
never even asked whether or not he re- 
ceived help in entering the basement of 
Dallas police headquarters. Ruby stated 
that when he shot Oswald “there was no 
malice in me.” The Commission had al- 
ready concluded that Ruby killed Os- 
wald in a fit of frenzy stemming from his 
love of Kennedy and his hatred of Os- 
wald. So, of course, they also failed to 
ask the logical and vital question: If 
Ruby didn’t hate Oswald, why did he 
kill him? It goes like this right down the 
line. At one point Ruby disclosed that 36 
hours before his “unpremeditated” mur- 
der of Oswald, a Dallas police officer 
had made a veiled suggestion to him 
that Oswald should be killed. As he tes- 
tified to this effect, Joe Tonahill, his 
lawyer, passed a note to the Commission 
members reading: “This is the thing 
that started Jack in the shooting.” In 
other words. Ruby’s own lawyer inti- 
mates that a Dallas policeman motivated 
Ruby to murder Oswald. Yet Ruby was 
not asked a single question by the Com- 
mission on this point. 

PLAYBOY*. Do you believe the Commission 
was only going through the motions 
when they interviewed Ruby, and really 
didn’t want to learn the facts? 

LANE: I don’t know why the Commission 
behaved as it did. Maybe Ruby was 
wrong in thinking his life was in danger 
in Dallas. Maybe he could have testified 
freely there without fear of personal in- 
jury. On the other hand, if he did have 
police assistance in shooting Oswald, he 
obviously might be reluctant to talk 
about it in the Dallas jail. The thing to 
remember is that when the Commission 
questioned Ruby, President Kennedy, 
Officer Tippit and Lee Oswald were all 
dead; Ruby was the sole known surviv- 
ing protagonist of the events that began 
on November 22. Even if his fears were 
irrational, the Commission had an obli- 
gation — to the truth and to the American 
people — to do everything possible to allay 
Ruby’s fears and find out all he knew. 
The Commission never did that. And 
that’s why the most revealing question of 
that entire day was posed by Jack Ruby 
to Earl Warren. He said to the Chief 
Justice of the United States: “Maybe 
certain people don’t want to know the 
truth that may come out of me. Is that 
plausible?” 

PLAYBOY: If Ruby’s motives were uncer- 
tain, what about Oswald’s? Has it been 
determined if Oswald ever expressed per- 
sonal or political hostility toward either 


President Kennedy or Governor Con- 
nally? 

LANE: There has been no allegation that 
Oswald did. On the contrary, Marina Os- 
wald testified her husband thought highly 
of President Kennedy, particularly of the 
job he was doing on behalf of civil rights. 
Oswald expressed similar pro-Kennedy 
sentiments to other people whose testi- 
mony is on the record. Marina Oswald 
also said that while they were living in tire 
Soviet Union, Oswald read that Connally 
was running for governor of Texas, and 
he told her if he had been living in Texas 
at the time he would have voted for him. 
PLAYBOY: Would you discuss the circum- 
stances of Oswald’s stay in the Soviet 
Union? 

LANE: Winston Churchill once referred 
to Russia as a mystery wrapped in an enig- 
ma, and Oswald’s stay there falls into 
that category. He lived there two years, 
attempted to give up his American citi- 
zenship, and expressed violent anti- 
American and pro-Communist opinions. 
Yet in his private diaries for the same 
period he consistently expresses bitter 
anti-l Soviet sentiment. On his return to 
the States, Oswald dictated the begin- 
ning of a book on Soviet life based on 
these notes, and it, too, was anti-Soviet. 
His mother, Marguerite Oswald, has also 
repeatedly stated in public that her son 
was a CIA agent; but I’ve been unable 
to find any independent verification for 
that charge. After his return to the States, 
Oswald maintained his leftist public . 
image, but there are some strange con- 
tradictions here, too: He was ostensibly 
pro-Castro, but he also tried privately 
to ingratiate himself with an anti-Castro 
Cuban exile group. Whether he was a 
rightist passing for a leftist, or a leftist 
posing as a rightist, or an FBI or CIA 
agent passing for both, or possibly just 
plain confused, I honestly haven’t been 
able to figure out. I’m inclined to believe 
he was a sincere leftist. 

PLAYBOY: If both Ruby and Oswald were 
linked in some way with Cuban exile 
groups, do you believe they were asso- 
ciated in any other ways? 

LANE: I’ve heard many stories to this 
effect, but no one has yet presented 
convincing proof that the two men knew 
each other. 

PLAYBOY: You mentioned that while he 
was in the Soviet Union, Oswald tried to 
renounce his American citizenship. In 
September 1963, he applied for a pass- 
port in New Orleans, and his ap- 
plication was granted. But passport 
regulations require the applicant to 
swear he has never “sought or claimed 
the benefits of the nationality of any 
foreign state.” Why was Oswald granted 
a passport? 

LANE: I don’t know. His application was 
wired — not mailed, as is the usual proce- 
dure — to Washington, and clearance 
came through within 24 hours, which 



must be record time, considering his 
background. 

playboy-. Is there any evidence, as you in- 
timated earlier, connecting Oswald with 
the FBI? 

LANE: Well, a question might be raised 
by the fact that Oswald’s address book 
contained the address and auto-license 
number of Dallas FBI Agent James Hosty, 
and this was later deleted from the police 
list of Oswald's addresses. And Congress- 
man Gerald Ford’s book Portrait of an 
Assassin revealed that at the outset of the 
investigation, Texas Attorney General 
Waggoner Carr and Dallas District At- 
torney Henry Wade informed the Com- 
mission that Oswald was an undercover 
informant for the FBI. These two Texas 
officials. Ford writes, disclosed that Os- 
wald’s FBI code number was 179, that 
he had been on the FBI payroll from 
September 1962 to the day of his death, 
and that his FBI salary was $200 per 
month. Now, what did the Commission 
do upon receipt of this startling evidence? 
Did it launch an immediate investiga- 
tion? No. Chief Counsel Rankin merely 
told the Commission, according to Con- 
gressman Ford: “We have a dirty rumor 
that is very bad for the Commission . . . 
and it is very damaging to the agencies 
that are involved in it and it must be 
wiped out insofar as possible to do so by 
this Commission.” So without even exam- 
ining this statement by two prominent 
Texas officials, the Commission labeled 
it a “dirty rumor” and decided “it must 
be wiped out.” They did this quite effec- 
tively — by asking J. Edgar Hoover if it 
were true. He denied it. What could one 
expect him to say — “Oswald was work- 
ing for me when he killed the Presi- 
dent”? As far as the Commission was 
concerned, asking Hoover all but closed 
the subject. The sources of the allegation 
were never questioned. And since the 
minutes of Commission proceedings will 
not be made public for 75 years, we 
would never even have heard of the 
matter except for Congressman Ford’s 
indiscretion. 

playboy: In your book, you say that 
“The case against Lee Harvey Oswald 
was comprised essentially of evidence 
from two sources: Dallas police officers 
and Marina Oswald.” You’ve already ex- 
plained why you doubt the integrity of 
Dallas police. Why do you doubt Marina 
Oswald? 

lane: Marina changed her testimony so 
often it was difficult to determine which 
version the Commission accepted. At 
first, she declared that her husband was 
innocent and hadn’t planned to murder 
anyone. Later, she told the Commission 
that the “facts” given to her by the Fed- 
eral police convinced her that Oswald 
had, indeed, killed Kennedy in order to 
become famous. In other words, the po- 
lice had to reveal her own husband’s 
psychology to her. She at first testified 
that her husband was pacific and gentle 


in his relationship with her; but later on, 
after she’d been isolated in the custody 
of the FBI and Secret Service for 
months, she stated that Oswald was bru- 
tal and beat her frequently. Marina orig- 
inally said her husband never expressed 
hostility toward any person in public life. 
Later, after her confinement by the FBI 
and Secret Service, she testified her hus- 
band shot at General Edwin Walker. 
Marina also told FBI agents right after 
the assassination that she had never seen 
her husband with a pistol, and he had 
never owned a pistol. She also said she 
had never seen a telescopic sight. Yet the 
Commission relied on her later statement 
that she took the famous picture of Os- 
wald holding a rifle equipped with a 
telescopic sight and wearing a pistol on 
his hip. And so it went: The longer she 
was in the custody of Federal authori- 
ties, the longer they questioned her and 
“revived” her memory, the more damn- 
ing Marina Oswald’s testimony became 
to her late husband. Brainwashing, it 
would seem, is not an exclusive property 
of the Chinese. 

PLAYBOY: Do you impugn Marina’s testi- 
mony that Oswald attempted to shoot 
General Walker on April 10, 1963? 
LANE: I think the evidence does that. 
Her testimony on this subject “evolved” 
during the period she was in Federal 
custody. At first, she said she knew of no 
acts of violence committed by Oswald. 
Later, much later, she “remembered” the 
Walker incident ; There was only one 
witness to the Walker shooting: Walter 
Kirk Coleman, a 14-year-old boy who 
lived in the house behind General 
Walker’s. When he heard shots one night, 
he ran out and saw two men, one evident- 
ly with a rifle, jump into two cars and 
drive away. The Commission said Oswald 
could not drive. Coleman was shown 
pictures of Lee Oswald, and stated that 
neither of the two men looked anything 
like Oswald. The Commission, of course, 
never called Coleman, the only eyewit- 
ness, and relied wholly on Marina’s un- 
supported, self-contradictory and belated 
allegations as to what her husband had 
said — not what she had seen. 

PLAYBOY: Didn’t investigators find a 
photograph of Walker’s house among 
Oswald’s possessions? 

LANE: Yes — though, of course, that doesn’t 
prove Oswald was the one who took it. 
Let’s take a took at it: It’s a rather 
mysterious photograph. It shows Walker’s 
house, with an automobile parked in 
front. There is, however, a hole torn in 
the photograph, deleting the back por- 
tion of the car. Marina Oswald testified 
that this hole had been torn in the 
photograph after it came into posses- 
sion of the Warren Commission. She tes- 
tified: “When the FBI first showed me 
this photograph, I remember that the li- 
cense plate, the number of the license 
plate was on this car, and was on the 
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photograph. It had the white and black 
Q numbers. . . . There was no hole in the 
original when they showed it to me 
® ...” The Commission tried to get her 

oft the subject, but she appeared fasci- 
st nated by the altered photograph. “Why 
does the Commission not ask me about 

j 

this?” she persisted. Finally the Commis- 
sion lawyer said, “Off the record, 
please,” and the subject was never re- 
ferred to again. Wesley Liebeler, the 
junior attorney for the Commission who 
conducted the “off-the-record” discus- 
sion, recently said at a public meeting 
that he doesn’t remember what was said 
during that off-the-record conference. 
And this photograph is the one piece of 
physical evidence used to show that 
Oswald shot at General Walker. 

PLAYBOY: Do you know why or how the 
photo showing the license plate was mu- 
tilated after the photo came into the 
Commission’s hands? 

LANE: No, I don’t. The Commission per- 
mitted a relatively inexperienced junior 
lawyer — Wesley Liebeler again — to han- 
dle this aspect of the investigation. The 
photograph raises the very real possibility 
that the Warren Commission tampered 
with evidence. Why? Well, if the license 
plate was dated either of the two years 
that Oswald spent in the Soviet Union, 
that would be proof that he didn’t take 
the picture. But now you have me spec- 
ulating. As I said earlier, I don’t know. 
PLAYBOY: Wasn’t it proved conclusively 
that the photo was taken with Oswald’s 
camera? 

LANE: The FBI said so. 

PLAYBOY: Why would Marina Oswald lie 
in an effort to incriminate her dead 
husband? 

LANE: Marina Oswald’s testimony indi- 
cates only one thing — that she was a 
frightened woman, a Soviet citizen in an 
alien and menacing country, unable to 
speak English, without any means to 
support herself and her children, think- 
ing she was subject to deportation at any 
rime. Marina Oswald is the type of 
witness every unscrupulous prosecutor 
dreams of, because she’s totally vulnera- 
ble to pressure. Remember, she was held 
incommunicado for months by the Fed- 
eral authorities, and when she emerged, 
she disavowed all her original statements 
protesting her husband’s innocence and 
wholeheartedly supported the Warren 
Commission’s conclusions. 

PLAYBOY: Are you charging that agents 
of the United States Government intimi- 
dated a witness and persuaded her to 
change her testimony? 

LANE: It seems very likely. Take a look at 
Marina’s own testimony before the Com- 
mission. She testified that FBI agents 
“told me that if I w r antcd to live in this 
country, I would have to cooperate.” 
Marina gave the Commission the names 
of the FBI agents who said this to her, 
64 but the matter was never followed up; 


the Commission evidently wasn’t inter- 
ested in a possible effort by the FBI to 
tamper witli a major witness. I don’t 
know what the FBI meant by “co- 
operate.” Perhaps nothing. But Marina 
also said an immigration official came 
from New York to see her before she was 
questioned by the FBI and “said that it 
would be better for me if I were to help 
them.” She was obviously upset by her 
encounters with the FBI, and plaintively 
told Earl Warren, who throughout the 
hearings adopted the role of father figure 
toward her: “I think that the FBI agents 
knew I was afraid that after everything 
that had happened I could not remain to 
live in this country, and they somewhat 
exploited that for their own purposes, in 
a very polite form, so that you could not 
say anything after that. They cannot be 
accused of anything. They approached it 
in a very clever, contrived way.” The 
Chief Justice quickly changed the sub- 
ject. So if you’re asking me if Marina Os- 
wald was pressured by the Government 
to tailor her testimony to the official ver- 
sion, I'd say it certainly seems so. Marina 
was almost never subjected to what 
might be called cross-examination. The 
Commission would not permit it. It was 
this attitude, when Marina was appear- 
ing before the seven-man Commission, 
that prompted one participant to refer to 
the vignette as “Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs.” 

PLAYBOY: What proof do you have for the 
charge in your book that the famous Life 
cover photograph of Oswald holding the 
alleged murder weapon may have been 
forged? 

LANE: This photograph was the single 
document most responsible for persuad- 
ing Americans that Oswald was involved 
in the assassination. It shows him stand- 
ing on a lawn holding the Mannlicher- 
Carcano rifle in one hand and two Com- 
munist newspapers in the other, with a 
holstered pistol strapped to his waist. 
How pat can you get? Many copies of 
this picture originally and mysteriously 
materialized on the day of the assassina- 
tion — on a desk in the Dallas police 
headquarters; one cannot be certain of 
their origin. 

playboy-. The Warren Report seems cer- 
tain. On page 592, it states that the pho- 
to “of Lee Harvey Oswald holding a rifle 
[was] found among Oswald’s possessions 
in Mrs. Ruth Paine’s garage at 2515 
West Fifth Street, Irving, Texas.” 

LANE: That’s what the Dallas police said, 
but questions about the authenticity of 
the picture raise doubts about its origin 
as well. Many newspapers ran the pic- 
ture — and Life, on February 21, 1964, 
carried it on its cover with the caption: 
“Lee Oswald, with the weapons he used 
to kill President Kennedy and Officer 
Tippit.” The publication of that photo- 
graph raised questions in photographic 
circles around the world, and a number 


of photographic experts charged it was 
fraudulent. 

PLAYBOY: On what grounds? 

LANE: First of all, some of the pictures 
reproduced in the press show a tele- 
scopic sight on the rifle, while in others 
there is no telescopic sight. Subsequently, 
responsible publications such as News- 
week and The New York Times admitted 
to the Warren Commission that their art 
departments had retouched the photo. 
But even more serious is the evidence 
that die entire picture was faked. As 
published on the cover of Life, the 
shadow from Oswald’s nose falls directly 
down to the middle of his mouth, where- 
as the shadow from his body falls at 
about a 45-degrce angle to his rear and 
to his right. From this, photographic ex- 
perts immediately concluded that either 
Oswald’s head had been superimposed 
on the picture or that the picture had 
been taken on a planet enjoying two 
suns. I repeated this observation to the 
Commission and they decided to test the 
photo’s authenticity. Evidently, in order 
to prove that the shadows in the picture 
could be authentically duplicated, the 
FBI had one of its agents assume a sim- 
ilar position and took a photograph of 
him, which was published in the Report. 
Sure enough, the body shadow in the 
FBI picture falls at the same angle as the 
body shadow in the Life picture. But 
there’s just one small problem: In the 
photograph published . by the Warren 
Commission, the man’s head had been 
removed! The FBI said they did this be- 
cause nothing about the head was “perti- 
nent” — while it was obviously the only 
pertinent factor involved, since the ques- 
tion was whether or not the nose and 
body shadows matched. But the Warren 
Commission showed a photo with the 
head deleted as proof that the Life pho- 
tograph was accurate. Thus we come full 
circle. An openly doctored photograph 
was offered to prove that another was 
authentic. 

PLAYBOY: So you believe the photograph 
was forged as part of a plot to incrimi- 
nate Oswald? 

LANE: Oswald believed that. In the Com- 
mission's 26 volumes of evidence, you’ll 
discover that when Oswald was con- 
fronted with the photo in the Dallas jail, 
he charged that “The Dallas police have 
superimposed my head on that body, be- 
cause that is a picture of my head, but 
not of my body.” Oswald added that 
he'd worked for a photographer and 
knew something about photography, and 
therefore knew the photo was a forgery. 
He said lie would prove it at his trial. 
There never was a trial, of course. 
Obviously, I’m not charging that Life or 
any other publication superimposed the 
head. They evidently accepted the photo 
in good faith, though rather uncritically. 
PLAYBOY: When did Oswald make that 



P* statement about the photo? Didn’t you 
q say earlier that the Commission claimed 
diere were no transcripts of his interro- 
® gation at police headquarters? 

P* LANE: This particular remark was report- 
jj* ed to the Commission by Dallas police- 
men and Federal agents who were present 
J at the interrogation and who remembered 
0* fragments of Oswald’s comments. 

PLAYBOY: You said a while ago that sev- 
eral witnesses have reported being 
threatened by both Dallas policemen 
and Federal agents for contradicting the 
Government version of the assassination. 
Have there been other instances? 

LANE: Some extraordinary things have 
happened in Dallas to people who gave 
testimony contradicting the version that 
Oswald was the lone assassin of President 
Kennedy and Officer Tippit. Since I 
wrote my book, much more has come to 
light. I mentioned earlier the Acquilla 
Clemons episode; her life was threatened 
by a Dallas police officer — or so she 
thought — after she said that Tippit’s 
murderer was not Oswald. Another wit- 
ness to the Tippit slaying, Warren 
. Reynolds, was one block away from the 
shooting when he saw a man run past him 
carrying a pistol. Reynolds described the 
man to the police on November 22, and 
since his description was completely at 
variance with that of Oswald, he was 
never taken to the line-up at police head- 
quarters. On January 21, 1964, Reynolds 
was questioned by agents of the FBI and 
shown pictures of Oswald, but he said 
again that Oswald was not the man he 
had seen fleeing the murder scene. Two 
days later Reynolds was in the basement 
of his used-car salesroom and a man be- 
hind a filing cabinet shot him through 
the head. Reynolds was on the critical 
list, but he survived. He later said that 
he believed die attack on him was con- 
nected with what he saw on November 
22. A man was subsequently arrested and 
charged with the attempted murder of 
Reynolds. His name was Darrel Wayne 
Garner, and he admitted he’d phoned his 
sister-in-law and “advised her he had 
shot Warren Reynolds.” But suddenly a 
young “exotic dancer” named Betty 
Mooney McDonald showed up with an 
alibi for Garner, claiming she had spent 
the night of the shooting with him. Gar- 
ner was freed on the basis of her unsup- 
ported testimony, but a few days later 
Miss McDonald was arrested on a disor- 
derly conduct charge after allegedly 
fighting with her roommate, and was 
taken to Dallas police headquarters — 
where her dead body was found one 
hour after arrival. The Dallas police said 
she hanged herself. Miss McDonald had 
been employed as a stripper in Jack 
Ruby’s Carousel Club. Because of inci- 
dents like these, many Dallas residents 
who knew something contrary to the 
30 “official version” of the assassination 


were afraid to offer their nonconforming 
information. 

Still another witness to the Tippit 
slaying — who also, you will recall, said 
Tippit’s murderer was short and stocky 
— was Domingo Benavides. When I vis- 
ited Dallas with a film crew some 
months ago, Benavides agreed to speak 
to us, but the night before the projected 
interview, two Dallas homicide detec- 
tives visited De Antonio, our director, in 
the Tower Motel, and informed him that 
there would be no interview and that 
we were being investigated. Benavides 
never showed up for the appointment. 
When I was back in Dallas just after 
the publication of my book, I appeared 
on a local radio show and asked anyone 
who had any information about him to 
contact me. Benavides’ father-in-law, a 
man named Jackson, called. Mr. Jackson 
told me Benavides was afraid to talk and 
had previously fled the Dallas area in 
fear. Jackson further revealed that after 
Benavides failed to identify Oswald as 
Tippit’s murderer, Benavides’ brother, 
who resembled him, was shot through 
the head and killed. Benavides quit his 
job and was replaced by another Mexi- 
can-American bearing a resemblance to 
him. Within weeks, that man was also 
shot through the head by an unknown 
person, but he survived. The assailants 
of these two men have never been 
apprehended by the Dallas police. Be- 
navides was convinced he was the in- 
tended victim and fled Dallas, but his 
father-in-law, Mr. Jackson, went to the 
police and told them he planned to ini- 
tiate his own investigation of the two as- 
saults, since the police had made no 
progress. The police told him not to. 
Some time later, Jackson heard a noise on 
his front lawn and went to investigate. 
As he stood silhouetted in the doorway, 
a man jumped out from behind some 
bushes and fired one shot, narrowly 
missing him. Jackson now believes that 
these episodes are part of an organized 
effort in Dallas to silence Domingo 
Benavides. 

PLAYBOY: Where is Benavides now? Have 
you been able to trace him? 

LANE: The last I heard he was in Lancas- 
ter, Texas. But I can’t compel him to 
speak to me. The Dallas police advised 
him not to, and he evidently respects 
their advice. 

PLAYBOY: Do you believe witnesses are 
being systematically threatened— or li- 
quidated? 

LANE: I don’t know, but things have been 
happening in Dallas that are more remi- 
niscent of James Bond than of Sherlock 
Holmes. For example, immediately after 
Ruby killed Oswald, two newspapermen 
went to Ruby’s apartment with his room- 
mate, George Senator. Senator, by the 
way, has since indicated that he knew of 
Ruby’s plan to shoot Oswald before the 
event. What he told these two newsmen 


I don’t know, but within a few months 
they were both dead. One of them, 
James F. Koethe, a respected staff writer 
for The Dallas Times Herald, was found 
strangled in his apartment. The Dallas 
police list it as an unsolved killing. 
PLAYBOY: And the other newsman? 

LANE: That was Bill Hunter, a prize- 
winning reporter for the Long Beach, 
California, Independent Press-Telegram. 
He was shot by a local police officer while 
he sat reading in the press room of the 
Long Beach public safety building. The 
police said it was an accident. 

PLAYBOY: Do you believe these two men 
were victims of a conspiracy? 

LANE: Not necessarily. The murders 

could be coincidences, but there are too 
many coincidences in this case. Penn 
Jones, Jr., editor of a Texas paper, the 
Midlothian Mirror, has investigated 
these events. He told me that he believes 
a total of 14 witnesses have died myste- 
riously since November 22, 1963. William 
Whaley, the cabdriver who allegedly 
drove Oswald from the assassination scene 
and whose original testimony was very 
inconvenient to the Commission Report, 
was killed in a car crash — the first cab- 
driver to die in an accident in Dallas in 
30 years. Lee J. Bowers, who, as I al- 
ready mentioned, told me in a filmed in- 
terview that he had seen smoke or flames 
coming from behind the wooden fence 
on the grassy knoll, was killed a few 
months after I saw him — also in an auto- 
mobile crash. When I was in Dallas with 
the film crew, some witnesses said they 
were afraid to talk to us because of the 
death of the two reporters and the intim- 
idation of other witnesses. For example, 
the Commission reveals that a man giv- 
ing his name as Lee Oswald priced a car 
shortly before the assassination. This 
man talked loudly to the salesmen about 
going back to Russia, as I mentioned 
earlier, and said he expected to come 
into a large sum of money soon. The 
Commission concluded that. Oswald 
couldn’t drive and that he wasn’t there 
that day. Anyway, we spoke to two of 
the auto salesmen and they told us that 
Bogard, the man who tried to sell Oswald 
the car, was brutally beaten and hospi- 
talized after testifying. He subsequently 
fled Dallas. These two salesmen told us, 
“If you take this and the fact the re- 
porters have been killed, and all the 
other peculiar things happening in Dal- 
las, we’re just afraid to be in your film.” 
Thus, important witnesses seem to have 
been terrorized into silence or conformity. 
PLAYBOY: Isn’t it possible that some of 
these people were only reacting fearfully 
to rumors and to events unconnected 
with the assassination? 

LANE: Yes, it’s possible. But what I think 
emerges is a clear pattern of intimidation 
of nonconforming witnesses. For exam- 
ple, a Dallas housewife, Wilma Tice, 



informed the Commission than she had 
seen Jack Ruby at Parkland Hospital 
while the doctors were struggling to save 
the President’s life. Her testimony corrob- 
orates that of Seth Kantor, the Scripps- 
Howard newsman who knew Ruby well 
and who you’ll recall also saw him at 
the hospital. But the Commission dis- 
regarded these two witnesses and con- 
cluded that Ruby was not at Parkland 
Hospital. In any case, just after Mrs. 
Tice was invited to tell her story to 
the Commission, but before anyone 
except the Commission knew she was to 
testify, she began receiving anonymous 
phone calls. One caller, for instance, 
warned her, “It would pay you to keep 
your mouth shut.” Then, one night, Mrs. 
Tice was awakened by a call. There was 
no one on the line, but suddenly the 
doorbell rang and she went downstairs 
to find she couldn’t open her front door. 
She then went to -the back door and 
found it was barricaded by a ladder. 
When she finally testified, Mrs. Tice 
described these events, but the Commis- 
sion lawyer was not interested in reas- 
suring her of her safety. In fact, he even 
encouraged her not to testify. Here is a 
witness who believed there was a connec- 
tion between her invitation to testify 
and the subsequent efforts to intimidate 
her by anonymous phone calls and by 
barricading her house. There is nothing 
more serious in any investigation than 
attempt to tamper -with a witness, - 
and Mrs. Tice told the Commission she 
was so frightened she “wouldn’t answer 
the phone anymore.” And what did the 
Commission counsel reply? Did he order 
an immediate investigation? No, he 
simply dismissed her. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think this pattern of 
intimidation — if it exists — has official 
sanction? 

LANE: I think some aspects of the effort to 
silence witnesses have the sanction of the 
FBI, the Secret Service and the Dallas 
police. Just to take one example: Mrs. 
Jean Hill, a Dallas schoolteacher, indi- 
cates she was intimidated — in a slightly 
more subtle fashion — by the Federal 
police. Mrs. Hill was standing very close 
to the Presidential motorcade on No- 
vember 22. She told me that the shots 
came from “the grassy knoll” — in fact, 
she coined the phrase. She also testified 
to the Commission that the shots came 
from there. I first spoke to her in Feb- 
ruary 1964, and when I saw her again 
recently, she told me that after our inter- 
view, “the FBI was here for days. They 
practically lived here. They just didn’t 
like what I told them I saw and heard 
when the President was assassinated.” 
When I asked her for a filmed and tape- 
recorded interview, she refused. She told 
me: “For two years I have told the truth, 
but I have two children to support and 
I am a public school teacher. A school 


authority said it would be best not to talk 
about the assassination, and I just can’t 
go through it all again.” Mrs. Hill added, 
“I can’t believe the Warren Report. I 
know it’s not true, because I was there 
when it happened, but I can’t talk about 
it anymore, because I don’t want the FBI 
here constantly and I want to continue 
to teach here. I hope you don’t think I’m 
a coward, but I cannot talk about the 
case anymore.” There is definitely an 
atmosphere of fear in Dallas surround- 
ing the whole question of the assassina- 
tion. 

PLAYBOY: But many people did consent to 
interviews with you. 

LANE: Yes, and those people are the real 
heroes of this whole affair. They’re the 
ones who make me believe that there 
still is hope for the truth here in Amer- 
ica. One of these people, S. M. Holland, 
a middle-aged Texas railroad man, told 
me in a filmed interview that he had wit- 
nessed the assassination from the rail- 
road bridge. He said he knew that at 
least one shot came from behind the 
wooden fence on the grassy knoll. He 
told me that his statements during our 
interview might lose him his job, but he 
added, “When the time comes that an 
American can’t tell the truth because the 
Government doesn’t, that’s the time to 
give the country back to the Indians — if 
they’ll take it.” In my opinion, one man 
like S. M. Holland is worth a handful 
of eminent officials, when it comes to 
establishing -the facts.- • 

PLAYBOY: If witnesses have been intimi- 
dated — even murdered — for challenging 
the official version of the assassination, 
doesn’t that place your own life in 
jeopardy? 

LANE: Well, I hope not, because I’m not 
very heroic. In fact, I’m a bit of a cow- 
ard. But I’ve become so publicly iden- 
tified with this case for so long that if 
anything happened to me, it would only 
deepen and confirm suspicions. 

PLAYBOY: Have you been placed under 
official surveillance in any way since you 
initiated your investigation? 

LANE: Well, there are 1555 files dealing 
with the assassination in the National 
Archives; 508 of these were classified 
when I was there last, and some of the 
material can’t be seen by anyone for 75 
years. Of the remaining documents, so 
far I have discovered a total of 55 files — 
prepared for the Warren Commission by 
the FBI and Secret Service — dealing 
with nothing more than my speeches 
around the country. They make fascinat- 
ing reading. One file is almost a com- 
plaint by a bored Secret Service agent 
compelled to listen to many of my lec- 
tures. He writes, “I enclose the seven 
reels of tape which we made of Lane's 
lecture here in San Francisco, and you 
will note that what he said in these 
speeches differs not at all from the testi- 
mony which lie gave to the Warren Com- 


mission.” Lee Harvey Oswald was in- 
terrogated 12 hours without a taped or 
stenographic record of his statements, 
yet FBI and Secret Service agents can 
traipse around the country on the heels 
of a relatively obscure New York lawyer, 
tape-recording every word he utters. It’s 
all a question of priorities, I guess. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think they’re still fol- 
lowing you? 

LANE: I don't know. 

PLAYBOY: Have you had any other trouble 
with the FBI or Secret Service?. 

LANE: When you’re involved in a case 
like this, there’s always the risk of suc- 
cumbing to a touch of paranoia. I’ve 
tried to avoid that. But I was stopped 
once in 1964 outside my Manhattan 
apartment by two men who identified 
themselves as FBI agents. It was pour- 
ing, and I had a cab waiting. They asked 
me if I was Mark Lane and when I ad- 
mitted it, they demanded that I hand 
over my attache case. I refused, of course, 
and they then announced they had infor- 
mation that I possessed a file stolen from 
the office of the FBI. I said, “Oh, is a file 
missing?” and one of the agents replied, 
“This is no time for levity.” I was in- 
clined to agree, as I was getting soaked 
to the skin standing there — they were 
wearing trench coats — so I told them to 
have J. Edgar Hoover write a letter if he 
had anything to ask me, and not send his 
flunkies to accost me on the street and 
demand my possessions; I started for. the - 
cab, but they surrounded me — as well as 
two men can surround one man — and 
we almost had a little scuffle on the side- 
walk before I was able to shove one of 
them aside and get into the taxi. I never 
heard anything more about their missing 
file. Our investigators in Dallas have 
been openly followed by uniformed Dal- 
las cops, but that may be standard oper- 
ating procedure there, so I try not to let 
it concern me. 

PLAYBOY: Do you know if your phones are 
tapped? 

LANE: An electronics expert examined 
my phone on three separate occasions, 
and each time he said they were being 
tapped. But I’d be surprised if the FBI 
wasn't tapping my lines, since they tap 
so many others. In fact, I’d feel a bit 
neglected if mine escaped scrutiny. They 
may have this apartment bugged, too, 
but we haven’t bothered to check that 
out. We really don’t care too much any- 
more. We’ve adjusted. But I wouldn’t be 
surprised if Mr. Hoover reads this inter- 
view before Mr. Hefner does. 

PLAYBOY: Was there any Government 
pressure to prevent publication of your 
book? 

LANE: Unfortunately, publishing compa- 
nies are vulnerable to such pressure; 
many of their books are purchased in 
lots by Government agencies; a number 
of publishers are engaged in delicate g7 



mergers skirting the antitrust laws; and 
q everybody is open to harassment by the 
Internal Revenue Service. My own pub- 
® lislier, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, I un- 
demand, came under direct pressure 
gt from the FBI. An assistant director of 

the FBI called a Holt executive and 

wl 

urged him not to publish my book. He 
0* said that “John,” meaning J. Edgar, “the 
Bureau,” meaning the FBI, and “I,” 
meaning him, would be very upset if 
Holt did. When the Holt executive said 
Holt was committed to the book, the 
FBI man told him that this decision 
would not be the only consideration in 
John’s mind when he picked a publisher 
for his next book. Until that conversa- 
tion, Holt had published many of 
.Hoover’s works — including one called 
Masters of Deceit, which I imagine is a 
kind of autobiography. 

PLAYBOY: If what you’ve had to say about 
the assassination is true, why hasn’t the 
Kennedy family spoken out? If the Presi- 
dent was really killed by a conspiracy, 
wouldn’t the Kermedys be the first to 
raise a public outcry? 

LANE: The Kenncdys are beginning to 
speak out, although rather softly. Rich- 
ard Goodwin, who was President Ken- 
nedy’s White House aide and speech 
writer and is now part of Bobby Kenne- 
dy's inner circle, recently criticized the 
Warren Commission and made a mild 
public request for a new investigation of 
the assassination. I can’t believe Good- 
win would have said this without first 
clearing it with the Kennedy family; so I 
think the Kermedys may share his opin- 
ions. Another Kennedy aide, Edwyn Sil- 
berling. Chief of the Organized Crime 
and Racketeering Section of the Justice 
Department under Robert Kennedy, 
has written an introduction to an early 
anti-Warren Commission book. Silber- 
ling says this book “raises questions that 
deserve to be answered concerning the 
possibility that a conspiracy existed to 
destroy President Kennedy.” Hugh 
Trevor-Roper published a major attack 
on the Warren Commission Report in 
the London Sunday Times. He told me 
later he indirectly received a message 
from Senator Robert Kennedy saying, 
“Keep up the good work.” 

PLAYBOY: Why hasn’t Senator Kennedy 
spoken out directly? 

LANE: That question must be directed to 
him for an authentic reply. But I’ll give 
you my opinion. The assassination of 
President Kennedy is die most delicate, 
and the most potentially explosive, issue 
in American life. The Kennedys have a 
human motive to avenge their martyred 
brother, and they also have a political 
motive to do it in the most effective way. 
Remember, the Kennedys are waging a 
long-term political war with President 
Johnson, and the assassination issue may 
well play a very vital role in that strug- 
08 gle. I think it's significant that whenever 


a Kennedy is asked about the Warren 
Report, he always says — and I para- 
phrase — “I've never read it, but I accept 
it.” They’ve never read it! To me those 
statements indicate that the Kennedys 
are keeping their options open and bid- 
ing their time until they can announce, 
“We have now read the Report — and we 
find it false.” 

PLAYBOY: Rumors are circulating that 
President Johnson is trying to pressure 
Robert and Jacqueline Kennedy into 
blocking publication of William Man- 
chester’s book on the President’s death, or 
at least into deleting those sections most 
hostile to L. B. J. Is there any truth 
in this? 

LANE: I’m not privy to President John- 
son's thinking on the subject. But I have 
heard such stories. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal recently reported that the Kennedy 
family “fears the wrath” of the President 
because of the revelations in the book. 
PLAYBOY: The Warren Commission was a 
Presidential Commission, appointed by 
Johnson. Do you hold him responsible 
for its alleged transgressions? 

LANE: Yes, absolutely. Harry Truman 
used to say about the Executive desk; 
“The buck stops here.” President John- 
son appointed the Commission and se- 
lected its members. He is responsible for 
their subsequent behavior, and he is 
responsible for the fact that the most vi- 
tal material in this case is classified top- 
secret until September 2039. President 
Johnson is responsible for the fact that 
the crucial material evidence — the rifle, 
the bullets, the pistol, the autopsy X rays 
and photos — have either disappeared or 
been left to the tender mercies of the 
FBI, the Secret Service and the Dallas 
police. With one stroke of his pen, the 
President could make all this material 
available to the American people. He has 
chosen not to do so.. It’s not only Earl 
Warren who’s at fault, although by their 
behavior, Warren and his colleagues 
have desecrated John Kennedy’s memo- 
ry. The Chief Justice and his six cohorts 
were just front men for Lyndon Baines 
Johnson. The buck stops at his desk. 
PLAYBOY: New York Post columnist Pete 
Hamill recently wrote that everywhere 
he traveled in America, he came across a 
theory about the assassination. “The 
theory says that somehow, in some way, 
Lyndon Baines Johnson was respon- 
sible.” On September 1, 1966, The Nexu 
York Times’ Moscow correspondent re- 
ported that “the Kremlin was mounting a 
campaign to challenge the Report’s verac- 
ity and, by innuendo, to implicate 
President Johnson in the assassination 
of President Kennedy.” Intentionally or 
not, aren’t you adding fuel to the fire 
of these unsupported rumors? 

LANE: That is not my intention. My 
desire is to find out who killed our Presi- 
dent and why he was killed. I’ve ap- 
peared on radio and TV shows all across 


the country and I’ve heard these rumors 
myself. I’ve been asked many times if 
Johnson was involved. I know these ru- 
mors have been strengthened by the re- 
cent publication of letters from Jack 
Ruby, smuggled out of the Dallas jail. 
One of these, a note to another prisoner, 
reads, “The only one who had anything 
to gain by Kennedy’s death was Johnson. 
Figure that out.” I personally think the 
rumors are unfortunate, but the awful 
thing is that until the archives are 
opened, until the facts are known, such 
speculation will persist — and will grow. 
Of course, I don’t believe President 
Johnson had anything to do with the as- 
sassination — but until all the facts are 
known, I cannot base my. disbelief on the 
evidence. President Johnson has a per- 
sonal and political stake in dispelling 
these rumors once and for all. Only the 
facts can replace conjecture. I’ve ap- 
pealed to the President to open up the 
National Archives, assemble the evi- 
dence and allow independent, impartial 
and qualified investigators in the fields 
of ballistics, forensics, handwriting and 
photographic analysis to examine every 
document and render an objective ver- 
dict to the American people. Since Presi- 
dent Johnson has nothing to hide, he 
should deal honestly with the American 
people by ascertaining and releasing all 
the facts of the assassination. Until he 
does, there will be a shroud of suspicion 
hanging over his head, and over all our 
-democratic institutions: And- if he- dees- 
not act voluntarily, then the American 
people, through the legislature and the 
courts, will have to act for him. We have 
waited for the truth too long— three years 
too long. 

PLAYBOY: Do you believe you will succeed 
in discrediting the Warren Report and 
initiating a new investigation? 

LANE: The Warren Report already stands 
discredited before the rest of the world. 
When Waggoner Carr, the attorney 
general of Texas, read the Report, he 
told the press: “It is a document which 
will last through the ages.” I do not be- 
lieve the Warren Report will survive the 
next six months. In fact, a Harris poll 
published last October in The Washing- 
ton Post revealed that even then only 
one of three Americans believed Oswald 
was the lone assassin. History may come 
to know the Report as the “Warren 
Whitewash”; it may be ranked with Tea- 
pot Dome and the Reichstag Fire trial as 
a synonym for political cover-up and 
cynical manipulation of the truth. 
PLAYBOY: You’ve devoted the past three 
years of your life to a critical investiga- 
tion of the assassination. How long do 
you plan to continue your efforts? 

LANE: Until the American people know 
how and why and by whom our President 
was killed on November 22, 1963. 
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